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To isolate the problem and discuss it by itself was a service.
But it cannot be said Malthus's discussion introduced anything
that was both new and of fundamental importance. Indeed,
he missed certain points of importance that had been made,
though only incidentally, by some writers. He underestimated
the extent to which men had exercised and did exercise restraint
and consequently overestimated the importance of positive
checks. He failed to emphasize the importance of the question,
whether it was better to have a smaller population than a
country could support, which had been discussed by some of
his predecessors; had he done so and had he analysed what was
implied in this particular problem, he might have pushed the
discussion much farther. What he did in the main was to
adopt 'the iron law of population3; but while stressing, like
Mirabeau, that population increases up to the limits, unlike
Mirabeau he believed that those limits could only be slowly
advanced.

It remains to explain the remarkable reception of the Essay
and the place which it soon came to occupy in public interest.
It is not enough to say that it was the first book devoted to a
problem that had long been much in men's minds though this
was an important factor; indeed, the interest in population had
been manifested not only in theoretical discussions but also in
the controversy about the 'populousness of ancient nations',
while the first census, taken in 1801, was attracting attention. In
addition, the Essay was directly relevant to the theoretical
discussions about social organization which the French Revolu-
tion had roused. Then again it was relevant to the practical
problems at that time facing the country. Pitt's Poor Law Bill
was put before the country in 1798 proposing to extend relief
to large families; it is said to have been dropped partly because
of the opposition which gathered among those who had been
influenced by the Essay. There was indeed no subject which
then occupied the minds of men, whether of academic or of
immediate importance, to which the Essay was irrelevant.
Malthus was the most fortunate of men in respect of the moment
when his work saw the light.